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Clinton tells American Society of Newspaper Editors in Dallas that 
Democrats and Republicans should be “joining hands and working together ” 


By Ann Devroy 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

President Clinton and House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-Ga.) yes- 
terday presented political road maps, 
for the next 100 days of life with a 
GOP Congress and like most of the 
first 100, Republican ideas — not 
Clinton’s— are doing the driving. 

In an address to newspaper editors 
in Dallas that was once billed by the 
White House as Clinton’s vision for 
the next 100 days, the president 
ticked off a laundry list 
of veto targets: the Re- 
publican tax cut if it is 
too large and too skewed toward the 
rich; welfare reform if it is too light 
on requiring work and too hard on 
kids; a GOP pledge to lift the ban on 
assault weapons; cutting the money 
for cops out of the crime bill; overly 
reducing aid for children, education, 
immunization and school lunches; le- 
gal reform with a ‘loser pays” provi- 
sion or regulatory reform that dereg- 
ulates too much. And more. 

As Clinton was laboriously work- 
ing his way through the GOP plan, 
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Gingrich offered essentially one big 
idea: remaking the federal govern- 
ment with a yes-we-can pledge to lay 
out a route to a balanced federal 
budget by the year 2002. 

It was a speech Ronald Reagan, 
the simple communicator, could have 
given, replete with homey ideas, let- 
ters from children, explanatory props 
and no sign of either concrete facts 
or the wild-eyed extremist Demo- 
crats portray Gingrich as being. 

Republicans have talked the talk 
of a balanced budget for more than a 
decade as they exploded the deficit. 
This time, Gingrich said, they would 
create “a new partnership with the 
American people, a plan to remake 
the government and balance the 
budget that is the American people’s 
plan.” 

Gingrich floated another bold idea 
with tremendous populist appeal: 
eliminating the income tax and the 
hated Internal Revenue Service and 
replacing it all with a flat tax or some 
other simpler, fairer system. 

Clinton’s aides have said, perhaps 
a thousand times the past two years, 
that he has to move away from de- 
tailed talk of legislative ups and 
downs dnd reach out on a higher 
plane of ideas and aspirations for his 
government and his country. But 
yesterday’s speech — and others this 
week — suggest the president be- 
lieves now is not the time. 

Clinton said his job for the next 
stage of Republican dominance in 
Congress is to decide which GOP 
proposals to accept and which to 
modify or fight. In an almost conde- 
scending aside to Clinton, Gingrich 
noted that of course the Republicans 
will have to occasionally negotiate 
with the president in their march to 
remake the federal government. 

Acknowledging the new political 
territory on which he says he will con- 


tinue to play, Clinton said, “In the first 
100 days, the mission 1 of the House 
Republicans was to suggest ways in 
which we should change our govern- 
ment and society. In the second 100 
days, and beyond, our mission togeth- 
er must be to decide which of these 
House proposals should be adopted, 
which should be modified and which 
should be stopped.” 

In an interview with the Dallas 
Morning News Thursday, Clinton of- 
fered a novel presidential view of his 
role. “These people won the election 
and they should be given a chance to 
implement their program,” he said of 
the Republicans. “And I should be 
honest with them where I think 
they’re going too far and give them a 
chance to work something out that I 
can sign in good faith.” 

Mark Gearan, the White House’s 
director of strategic planning, calls 
this the three-baskets theory of 
presidential leadership. Every Re- 
publican proposal, he said, can be 
classified as “Yes,” “Yes, but” or 
“Hell, no.” 

Many of Clinton’s aides spent 
much of this week working out what 
affirmative message the president 
ought to bring to the country over 
the next several weeks if he wants 
to make the case that he is a leader 
and the Democratic way is a differ- 
ent and better direction in which to 
take the country. 

One adviser to Clinton said, “Since 
January, we have been playing 
checkmate, rope-a-dope, and now it 
is time to begin a debate over big 
ideas. If our message is we're pro- 
tecting the status quo against at- 
tacks around the margin, that is no 
message at all.” 

Another said Clinton’s aides are 
“divided over how to position” the 
president and the president himself 
is adverse to moving toward a cam- 


paign position of differentiating him- 
self from the Republicans on all 
fronts. “Some are saying it’s time al- 
ready to stand against them at every 
comer and side street and intersec- 
tion,” the aide said. 

Noting Clinton’s continued nostal- 
gia for state government, where the 
bargaining process unfolds more 
easily and routinely than it does in 
Washington, the adviser said, “Bill 
Clinton wants a bargaining process 
to play itself out, and to pick a few 
large message vetoes and make the 
case that way.” 

By all accounts, Clinton’s aides 
have constructed a big-picture educa- 
tion message for the next several 
weeks, a message consistent with his 
governorship of Arkansas and his 
1992 campaign. The thesis is that 
Clinton will fight for education and 
training as two vital functions of gov- 
ernment, even a government that is 
reduced and reinvented. In the Clin- 
ton book, providing early-childhood 
school programs, school lunches, col- 
lege loans, job training and school-to- 
work programs are not government 
spending— they are government “in- 
vestments” in people that will be re- 
paid in future years and generations. 

Fighting for such programs, a Clin- 
ton adviser said, is the “key that un- 
locks” the broader theme of economic 
security, the fundamental issue that 
got Clinton to the White House. 

One Democratic member of Con- 
gress who met with Clinton this week 
and heard him talk about working 
with Congress on some fronts and 
fighting on others left the White 
House disgusted. “He wants to play 
defense in 1995 and leave offense un- 
til 1996,” the congressman said, ar- 
guing that would put the Republicans 
in charge of bold and popular ideas 
and the 'Democrats on the sidelines. 



